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Whatever the value of his results, the editor has worked at his material 
faithfully and conscientiously. His scrupulousness has extended even to the 
proof-reading, affording a striking contrast to the slovenliness of Gemoll, 
whose otherwise valuable edition is as full of misprints as a country news- 
paper. Few typographical errors have been noticed in Puntoni : 6<j>pa appears 
in the text, v. 106, as oxppa. A wrong citation, copied from Hermann without 
correction on p. 54, might arouse suspicion ; but this suspicion is not elsewhere 
confirmed. 

Charles J. Goodwin. 



Handbooks on the History of Religions. Edited by Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
Vol. I. The Religions of India, by Edward Washburn Hopkins. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1895. 

In a prefatory note to this first volume, Professor Jastrow outlines the plan 
of the series of Handbooks in which he desires to present to students of the 
history of religions the results of the scholarly activity of recent years in the 
several departments concerned. Each volume is to include an account of 
the sources and the method of study, and a chapter on the land and people, 
"presenting those ethnographical and geographical considerations, together 
with a brief historical sketch of the people in question, so essential to an 
understanding of intellectual and religious life everywhere." The main 
portion of the work is to present in greater detail a description of the beliefs — 
the pantheon, the relation to the gods, views of life and death — the official 
rites and popular customs, the religious literature and architecture, followed 
by a general estimate of the religion, its history and the relation it bears to 
others. In each instance a full bibliography, an index and the necessary 
maps and illustrations will be provided. 

It is much to be regretted that Professor Hopkins has not allowed himself 
the space necessary for the generous treatment suggested by the editor. The 
length of time through which we can trace the course of religious ideas and 
practices in India and the manifold character of the native developments give 
a special interest and importance to the study of the Indian religions, the con- 
sideration of which might well claim in this series more than a single volume. 
Within these narrow limits, Barth, with whose admirable sketch the present 
work challenges comparison, has succeeded only by careful abstinence from 
the discussion of all matters not of the first importance and by rigorous exclu- 
sion of illustrative citations from his text. Professor Hopkins, however, 
writing for " students ignorant of Sanskrit who yet desire independently to 
examine and to make their own the very words of the Hindu sages," desires 
not merely to summarize but " to open up the religions of India from within 
and in orderly succession to explain them as they display themselves." 

The order of treatment, accordingly, follows what the author conceives to 
have been the order of development. The difficulty of the undertaking is 
apparent. " For inone of the native religious works has one a certain date. 
Nor is there for any one of the earlier compositions the certainty that it 
belongs, as a whole, to any one time. The Rig Veda was composed by suc- 
cessive generations ; the Atharvan represents different ages ; each Brahmana 
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appears to belong in part to one era, in part to another ; the earliest Sutras 
have been interpolated ; the earliest metrical code is a composite ; the great 
epic is the work of centuries ; and not only do the Upanishads and Puranas 
represent collectively many different periods, but exactly to which period 
each individually is to be assigned remains always doubtful. Only in the 
case of the Buddhistic writings is there a satisfactorily approximate terminus 
a quo, and even here approximate means merely within the limit of centuries." 
First with regard to the earlier documents. To what conditions must we 
assign the composition of the hymns of the Rig- Veda? Are they the work of 
priests, and were they composed for sacrificial purposes? Or were they made 
"independently of any ritual, as their own excuse for being"? Professor 
Hopkins warns us that "the Rig Veda is not a homogeneous whole. It is a 
work which successive generations have produced, and in which are represented 
different views of local or sectarian origin ; while the hymns from a literary 
point of view are of varying value. The latter is a fact which has been 
ignored frequently, but it is more important than any other." "A large 
number of hymns are formal, conventional and mechanical in expression," 
and "it may be argued with plausibility that these were composed to serve 
the purpose of an established cult " ; ' but in others is found " poetry, not great 
poetry perhaps, but certainly not ground out to order, as some of the hymns 
appear to have been." Mechanical hymns, then, are late. "It must not be 
forgotten that the ritual, as it is known in the Brahmanas, without the slightest 
doubt, from the point of view of language, social conditions and theology, 
represents an age that is very different to that illustrated by the mass of 
the hymns. Such hymns, therefore, and only such as can be proved to have a 
ritualistic setting, can be referred to a ritualistic age. There is no convincing 
reason why one should not take the fully justified view that some of the hymns 
represent a freer and more natural (less priest-bound) age, as they represent a 
spirit freer and less mechanical than that of other hymns." Elsewhere, how- 
ever, the existence of priestly families and of a litany prepared for the warrior 
class by priests is recognized in the earliest period. And in describing the 
several gods of the Rig- Veda the author refuses to adopt the method suggested 
by the distinctions to which he has attached such importance. "After what 
has been said in the introductory chapter concerning the necessity of distin- 
guishing between good and bad poetry, it may be regarded as incumbent upon 
us to seek to make such a division of the hymns as shall illustrate our words. 
But we shall not attempt to do this here, because the distinction between late 
mechanical and poetic hymns is either very evident, and it would be super- 
fluous to burden the pages with the trash contained in the former, or the dis- 
tinction is one liable to reversion at the hands of those whose judgment differs 
from ours, for there are, of course, some hymns that to one may seem poetical 
and to another artificial. Moreover, we admit that hymns of true feeling 
may be composed late as well as early, while as to beauty of style the chances 

1 Again we are told " Indra, most honored with Soma, and Agni, most closely connected 
with the execution of sacrifice, not only receive the most hymns, but these hymns are, for the 
most part, palpably made for ritualistic purposes ... In every family book, besides this 
baksheesh verse, occur the older purer hymns that have been retained after the worship for 
which they were composed had become changed into a trite making of phrases." Is a con- 
trast intended here also between worship and ritual ? 
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are that the best literary production will be found among the latest rather 
than among the earliest hymns. It would indeed be admissible, if one had 
any certainty in regard to the age of the different parts of the Rig Veda, simply 
to divide the hymns into early, middle and late, as they are sometimes divided 
in philological works, but here one rests on the weakest of all supports for 
historical judgment, a linguistic and metrical basis, when one is ignorant alike 
of what may have been accomplished by imitation, and of the work of those 
later priests who remade the poems of their ancestors." 

Throughout the discussion it is assumed that the linguistic differences between 
mantra and brahmana are wholly due to difference of time and not to the 
varying usage of literary tradition. In the Brahmanas, it is remarked, " religion 
has apparently become a form, in some regards it is a farce " ; " the whole 
moral atmosphere is now surcharged with hocus-pocus, mysticism, religiosity, 
instead of the cheerful, real religion, which, however formal, is the soul of the 
Rik"; and this is "the only new literature which centuries have to show." 
Yet in the same chapter there is a passing recognition of the limitations of 
liturgical works. Again in the exposition of the law-books, documents of a 
period subsequent to the pantheism of the Upanishads (itself later than 
Brahmanic formalism), we are told that "there is a reversion to Vedic belief; 
or rather not a reversion, but here one sees again, through the froth of rites 
and the murk of philosophy, the understream of faith that still flows from the 
old fount, if somewhat discolored, and waters the hearts of the people." 

Attention has already been directed to the author's inability to conceive 
that priests interested in the details of sacrifice could produce anything better 
than "mechanical" poetry. He also hesitates to credit them with "a devo- 
tional spirit that gave voice to genuine feeling." This personal lack of 
sympathy with religious ritual has perhaps contributed to Professor Hopkins' 
success in his exposition of early Buddhism, altogether the most attractive 
chapter in the book, but none the less must be our regret that the whole body 
of usages, the significance of which is made so evident in Oldenberg's Religion 
des Veda, has been passed by with the simple remark that " the sacrifice is 
but show; symbolism without folk-lore, only the imbecile imaginings of a 
daft mysticism, is the soul of it : and its outer form is a certain number of 
formulae, mechanical movements, oblations and slaughterings." 

The failure to co-ordinate the evidence of the earlier texts has resulted in 
a picture of ancient conditions inherently improbable and inconsistent with 
the subsequent persistence of belief in India. The theory of " Hindu influence 
on the Aryan mind" beginning in the late Vedic period is suggested, but 
nowhere seriously supported. 

Apart from such considerations of method in the earlier chapters, the book 
deserves generous praise. The wide range of the author's reading in the 
native literature and his extensive acquaintance with the work of Western 
scholars are everywhere apparent. From his own more special studies he has 
contributed not a little. Particular mention must be made of the excellent 
chapters on the epic. Observations, too, such as are made regarding the 
general character and the position in the Rig-Veda of the hymns in which the 
worship of certain deities or the expression of certain ideas especially appears, 
are welcome to all. 
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Two other features of the book deserve mention here : the survey of the 
religious traits of the wild tribes, an interesting supplement to the discussion 
of the Indo-Aryan religions, and the bibliography, which is well arranged, 
and will call forth the thanks of many students. 

A. W. Stratton. 



Verner Dahlerup : Nekrolog over Karl Verner. Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi. 
New Series, Vol. IX, Part 3. 

Not a few great talents have been known as men of one book. Karl Verner 
is probably the only scholar of distinguished ability that is generally known 
as a man of one article. Although the name of Verner is a household word 
among all students of language, probably few in this country have any knowl- 
edge of the life and character of the man that bore it. For this reason, if for 
no other, a brief account of some of the salient features in the career of this 
so greatly lamented Danish scholar must be of interest to English readers. 
Additional interest is given to the article on which this review is based by the 
fact that it is written by a Dane, a friend of Verner's, and one in every way 
competent to judge of the significance for linguistic science of Verner's work. 

Karl Adolph Verner was born in Aarhus, Jutland, Denmark, March 7, 1846. 
Even before entering the University in 1864 he had shown an interest in 
the study of language, his attention having been drawn in that direction by 
reading the life of his great countryman Rask. While at the University he 
devoted himself chiefly to the study of the Oriental, the Germanic and the 
Slavic languages. In the beginning of his course he had intended to pursue 
the classics, and in spite of his later investigation of the so-called modern 
languages, he always retained a vivid interest in the older tongues. 

After serving in the army, Verner went in December, 1871, to Russia, where 
he remained almost a year, learning to speak Russian, and pursuing his studies 
with great zeal. On his return his friends induced him with difficulty to take 
the master's examination, for which he had the utmost dread. The next year 
and a half were spent in his native town, his health not permitting him to 
engage in any regular occupation. During this enforced vacation he wrote 
his first scientific treatise, " Nogle Raskiana" (1874). At the same time he 
carefully investigated accent in the Slavic languages and in Danish, and out- 
lined the changes in Danish pronunciation from Holberg's time to the present 
day, only the main results of which were published. 

The account of the development in his mind of the law that was destined to 
make him famous is so interesting that nothing but a full translation of it will 
suffice. " According to a verbal account of Verner's (repeated to Dahlerup by 
Hoffory and endorsed by Verner), he happened one morning on getting up to 
reflect that it was strange that the Gothic words fadar and broyar had different 
consonants after the root vowel. As he was just then engaged in studying 
accent, it was natural for him to seek the explanation in this direction. He 
examined the conditions in Sanskrit and found there pildr and bhraftar. He 
had discovered the clue, which he quickly followed out." After briefly 
explaining the law, Dahlerup adds : " Verner finished his epoch-making treatise 



